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EDITORIALS 


warnings that this year’s crop of insects will be 

of record breaking proportions. The mild, open 
winter, which has prevailed in many areas, it is said, 
is just what the doctor ordered from the point of view 
of the corn borer, pea aphid, tomato mite, bean beetle, 
ete., ete., etc. Under the circumstances it’s unfortunate 
that so much attention is being concentrated in Wash- 
ington on the harm or possible harmful effects of the 
various sprays and dusts used for insect and fungus 
control. While there is every reason to believe that an 
investigation of this kind is entirely in order, there 
seems little doubt that a good many acres, that might 
better have been treated, will go unsprayed because of 
the adverse publicity. Unlike many individual farmers 
or growers, canners, fortunately have had not only the 
latest but the most expert advice of the leading authori- 
ties on this subject and although their experience has 
not been without mishap, those who have followed a 
recommended, regular scheduled program of treat- 
ment, know that it has paid handsome dividends and 
hardly contemplate abandoning the program this year 
of «ll years. 


Rw TROUBLE AHEAD—From all sides come 


More than that, they are the fellows who have the 
fies on their own farms as clean as a hound’s tooth. 
An’ you may be sure they have instructed farmer 
gro vers to turn over last year’s corn stalks, to clean up 
old fodder and trash heaps, etc., for according to the 
exp rts, “clean farming” is the very best defense 
aga nst insect infestation. May 1 in most areas is the 
dea line for cleanup, so it might pay to make a last 
min ite check on both your own and the farms of your 
gro vers. 
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FREIGHT RATES—Most canners know by this time 
(see another page this issue) that the reduced freight 
rates proposed for “official territory” are now in effect. 
What a good many don’t know is that the truckers did 
protest but that the I.C.C refused to sustain the objec- 
tion. So the rates are apparently here to stay, and it 
can be reasonably expected that the requests for reduc- 
tions in other territories will have smooth sailing. 


BELOW THE BELT—Wholesalers as a group, no 
doubt have become quite used to being called old, hack- 
neyed, inefficient and out of date. As a matter of fact, 
so much so that there is a definite indication that this 
label will not long apply to a great many of them. For- 
ward looking wholesalers are doing something about it 
and fast. But it’s hardly likely that even the most 
smug and self satisfied will take the latest attack lying 
down. We refer to the recent statement of E. G. de 
Staute, President of the National Retail Owned Gro- 
cers, who claims that retailer-owned wholesale distrib- 
utors are taxed on an equal basis with non-coop. whole- 
salers. Stating that competition is at the primary or 
retail level, the coop official says that they do not com- 
pete at the wholesale level and that since the retailers, 
who own the stock in the wholesale operation, are sub- 
ject to tax, the coop enjoys no tax advantage. And so 
he charges that antiquated wholesaling methods are 
alone responsible for the wholesaler’s plight today. 
Mebbe so, and this column has used the gig on the 
wholesalers from time to time, and it is evident, as 
mentioned above, that the wholesalers themselves real- 
ize that changes must be made, but to put it mildly, it’s 
begging the question to say that any group performing 
a wholesale function is not in competition with the 
wholesaler; and to say that coops enjoy no tax advan- 
tage under present law is strictly Grade A, fancy 
double talk. 
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@ proved by field performance 


One man operating the 1950 FMC 
Sweet Corn Harvester can pick 10 to 
20 times as fast as a hand picker. 
under practically any field conditions, round the 
clock. All controls are within easy reach of the 
driver, including the hydraulic head lift and the 
new stop bar adjustment. With the new FMC 
Husking Bed Attachment, the Harvester can 
also bring you extra profits as a field corn picker. 
New discharge elevator 


design permits easy on-the-spot 
changeover from rear to side delivery. 


Write for full information or call 
your nearest FMC representative 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


195¢ tne Sweet Corn Harvester 


e@ reduces harvesting costs 
e@ picks all usable ears, cuts waste 


FROM STALK TO STORAGE 
WITH MODERN FMC EQUIPMENT 


% FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 
* FMC PEERLESS CORN 
WASHER 


x FMC SAFE CORN TRIMMER 


FMC UNIVERSAL 
CORN CUTTER 


% FMC LEWIS CORN WASHER 


*% FMC SANITARY 
BATCH MIXER 


DEZURIK 
CONTROLLER 


% FMC SANITARY 
BLENDING MIXER 


CORPORATION * FMC FILLING MACHINES 
Canning Machinery Divisions ( 
FOOD MACHINERY * FMC WAREHOUSE 


General Sales Offices: EQUIPMENT ‘ 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 4 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 


ef an 


V-3-S Government Specifications 


hampers. (JAN P= 108 
Write for Full COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED | 
es Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA, 
Portsmouth Virginia Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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By DON R. CALLAHAN 
Merchandising Consultant, 
Can Manufacturers Institute 


Selling is simple . .. That’s right, I 
did say selling is simple—but it’s not 
easy! 

Let’s brush away the mysterious cur- 
tain that covers the words “selling” and 
“merchandising”. If there are a hun- 
dred experts in the field of selling, then 
there are a hundred definitions of the 
subject. Of all the definitions I have 
heard, however, I like these best: 


Selling is the act of moving merchan- 
lise from producer to retailer. 

Merchandising is the act of moving 
products into consumption. Neither of 
these acts requires the talent of Houdini 
or the line of chatter of a county fair 
pitch an, 


Th: combination of the work of selling 
and » orechandising and its direction can 
be cai od sales management. Sales man- 
agemc ot, which is the responsibility of 
every business man, with the glamor 
stripp d off is made up of lots of hard 
work- -some of it boring, a great deal of 
it the olleetion of dry and dull informa- 
tion and facts, but all of it vitally impor- 
tant {» your business, your sales and 
your ) ofits. Selling, or sales manage- 
ment, s simply the collection of facts, 
the in‘ rpretation of these facts, and the 


Talk be*sre the Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, Wednesday, March 22nd, at 
the Lo: Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SELLING SIMPLE 


application of your new-found knowledge 
in the field. 


If you will, let’s start from scratch, 
as though we were opening up shop for 
the first time. To be successfully com- 
petitive in the food field today, regard- 
less of size or sales volume, there are a 
few simple formulas that will apply. We 
need a distribution pattern. What type 
shall we have? Do we want a pattern 
of islands of distribution? Do we want 
vulnerable extended markets? Or do we 
want saturated market areas? In the 
most simple terms, it is generally agreed 
that your distribution pattern should 
resemble the effect you get when you 
drop a pebble in a pool of water. (See 
figure 1.) 


Fig. I Saturated Markets 


PREFERRED DISTRIBUTION 
PATTERN 


Consider as your home market, or your 
A market, the area in the inner circle. 
Then classify each of the other circles 
B, C, D, E, and so on. We want to plan 
the distribution pattern just as seriously 
and carefully as Eisenhower planned 
the invasion of Europe. Starting with 
the inner circle, we must first consolidate 
all markets in this area. We must be 
sure we have the best possible broker- 
wholesaler representation. Through these 
brokers and wholesalers we must cover 
every retail outlet, every possible cus- 
tomer for the products we have to sell. 
We consolidate, circle by circle, through 
every phase of our sales expansion. We 
must be ever on our guard against 
pincer movements from competition; we 
must know all the facts about our dis- 
tribution areas; and we must use these 
facts to get maximum sales. This A 
circle, the home market area, is the bread 
and butter region, and, depending upon 
population, transportation, and market- 
ing factors, each additional circle from 
A will probably represent less of a sales 
potential. You must spend your time, 
your energy, your promotion, and your 
money in direct proportion to your poten- 
tial sales advantages. I didn’t say in 
proportion to sales ... I said sales poten- 
tial. A distribution pattern such as we 
have illustrated here is the most easily 
defended. Competition can dent the cir- 
cle, but they can never break it. 


VULNERABLE DISTRIBUTION 


In contrast to the pattern we have 
been discussing, look at the distribution 
picture in figure II. It is usually de- 
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scribed as a system of vulnerable ex- 
tended markets. Each city is a market 
at the end of a transportation arm. Cut 
off the market and you have no defensive 
position to retire to, no nearby position 
where you can attack competition and 
regain the market. In addition, these 
markets are usually twice as expensive, 
twice as time consuming, and seldom 
profitable—even if you are able to recap- 
ture them. 


Fig. II. Vulnerable Extended Markets 


Another mistake is to concentrate on 
coverage of principal markets—or islands 
of distribution—while ignoring the small 
markets surrounding the area. (Figure 
III.) 


CHOOSE SALESMEN WITH CARE 


A few minutes ago we were speaking 
of the important job of getting the best 
possible broker - wholesaler representa- 
tion. Within this circular pattern of 
distribution, it is vitally important that 
you choose your sales representatives 
with care. I’m reminded of a small city 
in New York State where I lived for 
some time. As far back as I can remem- 
ber, more people drove Chevrolets than 
any other car. Then along came a young 
fellow by the name of Norton, who 
bought out the old Ford dealer. In short 
order almost everyone in the city was 
driving Fords, and as you stood on the 
steps of the local hotel, you could really 
“watch the Fords go by”. Now, honestly, 
do you think Ford began to build better 
cars, or did Chevrolets suddenly begin to 
fall apart? Nuts! The difference, pure 
and simple, was that Norton went out 
and worked. He didn’t believe for a min- 
ute that he might not win the battle, and 
he knew if he merchandised his product, 
he could push Fords into the number one 
spot. 


That type of Broker and Distributor 
is extremely important in today’s com- 
petitive sales picture. Look for a man 
with enthusiasm, willingness to work, 
the respect of the trade, sales aggres- 
siveness, no war-born or old-age phobias. 
And then when you find him, give him 
the facts—all the information you can 
dig up, all the information about your 


product, and all the selling tools that he 
needs to do a job for you. 

Work with your Sales Representatives 
closely in the development of the markets 
which they cover, and be sure they cover 
the markets which you have assigned to 
them. Statistics are dull, but they are 
your x-ray pictures of the condition of 
your markets, your wholesalers and your 
brokers. They can tell you when you 
need a transfusion in Podunk; they can 
tell you when you have an infection in 
Squeedunk; or they can tell you that 
you’re mighty healthy in Highdunk. 


PLOTTING THE RECORD 


I visualize on your office wall a map 
which shows your pattern of distribu- 
tion, and right next to it, a sheet of 
paper, divided into columns, that will 
give the answer at a glance about sales 
in each of the markets shown on the 
map. Sheet number one will list all active 
accounts, your sales to these accounts for 
the past three or four years, a column 
for pencil figures where you accumulate 
your sales to this account this year, and 
a column showing your sales goal or 
your sales quota for this account this 
year. Discuss and work out this sales 
quota with each of your brokers and 
wholesalers so that they are psychologic- 
ally committed to help you reach these 
sales figures. 

On sheet number two, let’s write down 
all the accounts that have been sold in 
the past three or four years, but which 
are not now active. In a remark column 
on this sheet, write down why you, your 
broker, or your wholesaler thinks the 
account is inactive. Then ask your sales 
representatives to call on these accounts 
regularly, to work them hard, to exploit 
every sales advantage you have, to 
encourage them to participate in your 
promotions, and to let you know each 
time he calls on them. These, I. would 
call sales infections, and they should be 
doctored back to health and nursed care- 
fully, or we might have to amputate the 
leg—and it’s tough for a one-legged man 
to win a race against competition with 
two good whole legs. Every time a call 
is made on these inactive accounts, write 
it down on the report sheet, and if and 
when the account is back in the fold, 
when he’s finally sold once again, add his 
pin to your distribution map. Put his 
name on your quota sheet, and then 
know that it was your plan, your re- 
search, your sales management, that 
brought another dead customer back to 
life. 


On sheet number three, let’s list your 
sales prospects—markets where you have 
never sold your products. This is your 
consolidation list, and it’s mighty impor- 
tant. In the circular pattern of distribu- 
tion, you cover every market in every 
circle. Oftentimes these prospective mar- 
kets don’t represent large volume sales 
potentials, individually, and are there- 
fore ignored. But remember this—it’s 
plus business, and there is no reason to 
walk past small customers who in the 
aggregate might account for a large 


share of your total sales when properly 
exploited. So list number three is our 
schedule of consolidation — the list of 
prospects within our circle of distribu. 
tion that should, and will, mean greater 
sales for us, and a solid, healthy, going, 
growing business! 

Every broker who calls on these pros- 
pects should report each call to you, and, 
again, you write it down on your market 
report. If he fails to call on these pros. 
pects continually and regularly, drop 
him a line, and remind him that it’s plus 


Fig. III. Islands of Distribution 


business, it’s extra profits, and it’s just 
plain good sense to continually develop 
your unsold prospects. 


SHOOT WITH A RIFLE 


Now we have set up our targets, our 
sales goals, and from here on in, we 
shoot with a rifle, not a shotgun —to 
reach these goals. If we scatter our 
shots all over the lot with a shotgun, we 
are not using the facts we have accumu- 
lated to the best advantage. Shoot with 
a rifle; aim directly at each problem, at 
each sales prospect, at each account. 
Shoot with a rifle; don’t scatter your 
shots. 

Every time you buy a railroad ticket, 
and every time you gas up the car, go 
prepared to tell your sales story to your 
representatives. Nobody—absolutely no- 
body—can tell the story of your product, 
your promotions, your selling plans, the 
way you can. And this story needs to be 
told to the entire organization of every 
broker and every distributor who repre- 
sents you. Organize and address sales 
meetings at every opportunity. Multiply 
yourself thru these people to your own 
sales advantage. Work—you bet your 
life it’s work—but remember, we said 
selling was simple, but not easy. 


CHECK AND RECHECK OVERALL 
POLICY 


We need to ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions in this business of selling that are 
also integral parts of sales management, 
of simple selling. Are we packing a 
product that consumers want? Are we 
selling the proper quality in eacl: mal- 
ket? Not everyone buys a Cadillac, but 
not everyone buys Plymouths either. In 


(Continued on page 19) 
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CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL- 
GELATIN PROMOTION 


An intensive promotion of canned 
fruit cocktail will occur during May and 
June when the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute’s Marketing Bureau and the Jell-O 
Division of General Foods cooperate in 
a tie-in campaign for fruit cocktail and 
fruit flavored gelatin. 

In one of its biggest canned product 
promotions of the year, CMI will spon- 
sor a publicity campaign on canned fruit 
cocktail to food editors and broadcasters 
with a potential audience of 100,000,000 
consumers. Canned fruit cocktail will 
be featured in gelatin desserts, in pies 
and puddings through exclusive photo- 
graphs, articles and tested recipes re- 
leased to over 2,000 food editors on daily 
and weekly newspapers. Radio scripts 
will reach more than 350 women’s pro- 
gram broadcasters on all major radio 
stations. 

Demonstration outlines on a fruit cock- 
tail Gelatin Star Mold will go to 365 
public utility company demonstrators 
who stage food classes for nearly 200,000 
housewives weekly. 

General Foods’ radio, television and 
national magazine ads will feature Jell-O 
and fruit cocktail. Jell-O salesmen and 
distributive forces will assist grocers in 
building related item displays. General 
Foods’ representatives, including a mer- 
chandising force of 600 men and 4100 
cooperating jobbers, will cover 125,000 
retail outlets, distributing 60,000 display 
pieces and store posters. In addition, 
4,000,000 recipe leaflets will be made 
available to housewives through these 
stores. 

Tie-ins with CMI’s canned fruit cock- 
tail campaign have been arranged with 
the Paper Cup and Container Institute 
and The Kroger Co. Several fruit cock- 
tail canners, including Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, have also announced 
large-scale plans for coordinating their 
merchandising activities with those of 
CMI. 

Retail grocers are being urged to take 
advantage of this great profit-building 
promotion by planning special canned 
fruit cocktail related item displays dur- 
ing May and June. Point of sale materi- 
als and recipe leaflets are available from 
Geneval Foods. 


LA, CHOY ADDS NEW ITEMS 


On y recently the La Choy Food Pro- 
ducts Division of Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany Archbold, Ohio, announced the ad- 
ditio. of Beef Chop Suey and Chicken 
Chop suey to their line of Chinese foods. 
The « mpany now has these items avail- 
able . what they term a “Dinner Car- 
ton”. One dinner carton contains a No. 
2 car of Beef Chop Suey plus a No. 2 
can o: Chow Mein Noodles, and a vial of 
Soy $ \uce. The combination is termed 
the Chop Suey Dinner’, and the 
same combination is available with 
chicke), known as the “Chicken Chow 
Mein inner”. 


UNITED STATES STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF CANNED 
SPINACH (and other Greens) * 


(Third Issue, Effective May 11, 1950) 


* NOTE-—-These grades have been so drafted that they may be used in grading other greens 
such as canned turnip, mustard, and beet greens, and canned kale. In grading these products, 
however, the typical characteristics of the vegetable shall be considered. 


DEFINITION 


Canned Spinach means canned spinach as defined in the definitions and 
standards of identity for canned vegetables (21 CFR Cum Supp. 52.990) issued 
pursuant to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. - 


GRADES OF CANNED SPINACH 


U. S. GRADE A or U. S. FANCY is the quality of canned spinach that 
possesses a good color, possesses a good character, a normal flavor and odor, 
is practically free from defects, and scores not less than 85 points when scored 
in accordance with the scoring system outlined in this section. 


U. S. GRADE C or U. 8S. STANDARD is the quality of canned spinach 
that possesses a fairly good color, possesses a fairly good character, a normal 
flavor and odor, is fairly free from defects, and scores not less than 70 points 
when scored in accordance with the scoring system outlined in this section. 


U. S. GRADE D or SUBSTANDARD is the quality of canned spinach 
that fails to meet the requirements of U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD. 


MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHTS: 8 oz. tall 5% oz.; No. 1 (Pic.), 7 0z.; 
No. 1 Tall, 10% o0z.; No. 303, 10% oz.; No. 2, 13 0z.; No. 2%, 19 0z.; No. 10, 
60 0z.; No. 303 jar, 11% oz.; No. 2% jar, 18% oz. 
SCORE CHART FOR CANNED SPINACH 


“GRADE 


POINTS GRADE A GRADE D 
FACTORS Maximum Fancy Standard Sub-Standard 
30 26-30 ii 0-21 
Character .......... 26-30 0-21 
Total Score 100 85-100 70-84 0-69 7 


NOTE— The lowest score of any factor shall determine the grade regardless of total score. 


coLor—-Grade A-—-Typical green of young and tender canned spinach with only slight 
variation. Grade C-—-Fairly typically green, variable or slightly dull but dces not affect the 
appearance of the product. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 
Damage Total Total 
number : number 
Total | of seed | Grass and weeds of crowns 
number | Total Total heads | of roots 
Range of Grit, of root 
score | Seore sand, or | stubs 
points | points oe Loe ond Per 13 ounces drained weight 
ounces 
drained 
| Noticea 
weight Major Aggregate | detract 
and Major length | appearance 
| of product | 
} Inches | Inches | 
40 None None None | None None None | None None 
39 None None 1-2 1 None 1 | None | None 
38 None 1 3 | 2 | a 2 | 1 | 1 
37 None 1 4 2 1 | 3 | te 1 
33-40 36 None 2 5 | 3 1 | _4) 2 1 
35 None 2 6 | 3 2 | Se 2 2 
34 None 3 | 7 4 | 2 | 7-8 | 3 2 
33 + None | 3 8 4 | 2 a, 
32 | Trace 4 9-10 5 3 11 4 3 
31 Trace | 4 9-10 5 3 12 4 3 
30 =Trace 5 11-12 6 3 13 5 3 
26-32 29 | Trace 5 11-12 6 3 14 6 3 
28 Trace 5 13-14 7 4 15-16 | 7 4 
27 Trace 6 13-14 7 4 17-18 8 4 
26 ‘ Trace 6 15-16 8 4 19-20 9 4 


0-41 25 or less More than the allowances permitted for 26 score points 


Grit, Sand and Silt, means any particles of earthy material. 

Major Damaye, means discoloration or pathological or insect damage to an aggregate area 
of not less than 1 square inch on one surface of any part of preduct. ' 

Minor Damage, Discoloration that covers an aggregate area of less than 1 square inch. 


CHARACTER—Grade A—tender, practically free from tough portions and appearance of the 
product not materially affected. Grade C—fairly tender and appearance not seriously affected. 
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REDUCED RAIL RATES IN EFFECT 


On April 10, 1950, a reduction of some 
20 to 25 percent on carload rates on can- 
ned foods became effective in Official— 
CFA Territory. The minimum carload 
weight of 36,000 pounds remains un- 
changed. The states comprising official 
territory are as follows: Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 


Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky; Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and por- 
tions of Virginia and West Virginia. 
Canners making shipment from, to and 
between these points are advised to con- 
tact railroad officials and/or their asso- 
ciation traffic managers for specific rate 
quotations and conditions of shipment. It 
is emphasized that these new rates do 
not apply via all junctions or routes 
especially on cars stopped to complete 
loading or to part unload. The protest 
entered by the truckers was not sus- 
tained by the I.C.C. 


Reductions into the Southern States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, the Carolinas and Virginia 
will become effective partially on April 
25 and partially on May 9. Tariffs have 
not as yet been announced. 


E. ELMER LANGRALL, 
CHAIRMAN OF PEELING CO. 


At a_stockholder’s meeting of The 
Peeling Company held in Baltimore, 
April 11, E. Elmer Langrall, promi- 
nent Baltimore canner was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Board of the or- 
ganization, owners and manufacturers of 
the mechanical tomato peeling machine 
known as the Rollins Tomato Peeler. 
Two new Directors, F. L. McNeer and 
L. A. McNeer, were added to the Board 
bringing the total to 13. 


Stockholders were pleased with the 
progress shown in the annual report of 
activities of the company and with the 
condition of finances as reflected in the 
annual financial report. Of a possible 
8,407 votes, 7,549 were represented at 
the meeting, 833 of which were repre- 
sented by proxy and the balance in 
person. 


A & P TO USE 303 FOR LIMAS 


Although there is some question at 
this writing that the label will be ready 
for 1950 pack, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company has announced that if the 
label is available in time, it will purchase 
fancy, small green limas in the No. 303 
size instead of the No. 2, for its featured 
A & P brand. As in the case of peas 
and corn, this publication has been ad- 
vised that no packers brand will be inter- 
fered with by this change-over, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW “JERSEY” CANNERY 


Morris April and Bros. of Bridgeton, 
N. J. well known in New Jersey’s fruit 
and vegetable industry have opened a 
modern cannery, in the midst of their 
large acreage of cranberry bogs at Tuck- 
ahoe, N. J., for the canning of strained 
cranberries, and other fruits and vege- 
tables. The company will pack under 
distributors labels and the “April Or- 
chards” brand. 


The new cannery is equipped with the 
latest processing machinery and con- 
structed for efficient and sanitary opera- 
tion, with white walls inside and out, 
stainless steel kettles and pipes. Water 
from artesian wells will be used in the 
processing operations. 

Morris April founder of the firm is 
well known for his work with the Na- 
tional League of Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Distributors. Associated with him 
are his son Leon, a graduate of Rutgers 
Agricultural University who will be 
manager of the cannery and the cran- 
berry bogs and his brothers, Sam, Edwin 
and Max. 


TIDEWATER MEETING 


Secretary Robert A. Harris, Jr. has 
advised that the Annual Meeting of the 
Tidewater Canners. Association of Vir- 
ginia will be held at the Tides Inn, Irv- 
ington, Virginia, on May 17. 


PROPOSED APPLE JUICE GRADES 


Proposed revisions in the U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of canned Apple Juice 
have been issued by the Production & 
Marketing Administration and published 
in the Federal Register of March 31. The 
proposed revisions would reduce the maxi- 
mum points for color and absence of de- 
fects from 35 each to 25 each and in- 
crease the maximum points for flavor 
from 30 to 50. The minimum degrees 
Brix has been reduced from 12.5 to 11 
degrees for the Fancy grade and from 12 
to 10 degrees for the standard grade. 
The proposed revision would require not 
less than 9.35 grams nor more than 0.70 
grams per 100 ml. of juice for the fancy 
grade compared to not less than 0.4 per- 
cent nor more than 0.65 percent under 
the present grade, while the require- 
ments for acid for the standard grade 
would remain unchanged at not less than 
0.3 percent nor more than 0.8 percent. 


WHITE CAP MOVES 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


After April 15 the New York offices 
of the White Cap Company will be lo- 
cated in Room 6308 Chrysler Building. 
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HORMEL ON THE WEST COAST 


Arrangements have been made with 
Flotill Products, Inc., one of California’s 
largest packers of fruits and vegetables, 
to start canning operations in Stockton 
about May 1 for George A. Hormel & 
Company, Austin, Minnesota meat pack- 
ers, to care for the bulk of Hormel’s 
West Coast distribution. Initial produe- 
tion will include Beef Stew, Spaghetti 
and Meat Balls, Chili Con Carne, Chili 
with Beans, and other products to be 
added later. It is estimated that annual 
production will be between 400,000 and 
500,000 cases, valued at more than 
$1,500,000. The label will bear the legend 
“Packed in Stockton, California’. 


STOKELY LEASES TEXAS PLANT. 


Stokely-Van Camp has leased the 
Thrift Canning Company plant at Dal- 
las, Texas and bought outright all equip- 
ment. The plant is being reconditioned 
for the packing of Pork and Beans, Chili 
Con Carne and other products. 


BUYS PRITCHARD PLANT 


Delta Food Packers, Inc. have pur- 
chased the Winslow, N. J. plant of E. 
Pritchard, Inc. Among the firm’s prin- 
cipals is Henry A. Morley, formerly as- 
sociated with Minot Food Packers, Inc. 
of Bridgeton, N. J. and a member of the 
Tri-State Board of Directors. 

The new firm plans to pack both syrup 
and vacuum pack sweet potatoes in No. 
2% and No. 3 sizes. They will pack 
peeled tomatoes in No. 2 and No. 2% and 
tomato puree in 8 oz. and 5 gallon sizes. 
The firm’s mailing address is Box 187, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


ARTHUR HULL 


Arthur Hull, 60, for many years sales 
representative for the Bell Fibre Prod- 
ucts Company, Marion, Indiana, passed 
away at his home in Marion on Thurs- 
day, March 30. He had a host of friends 
in the Northern Indiana and Ohio terri- 
tory that he covered for a long number 
of years. 


HEADS SUPER CHAIN 


Fred Zeuch has resigned as vice )resi- 
dent and general manager of Topoc As- 
sociates, Inc., Chicago, to become execu- 
tive vice president and general manager 
for Century Food Markets Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, supermarket chain. 

Before heading Topoc, which is a me!- 
chandising and buying office for any 
supers, Mr. Zeuch was for many years 
merchandising manager for the Weiboldt 
Stores in Chicago. 
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CANCO NAMES AGRONOMIST 


Roy F. Fortier, a native of Ottawa, 
Canada, and who has been serving as an 
agronomist for the American Can Com- 
pany in Canada, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of agronomist for 
the Atlantic Division, R. L. Sullivan, 
Canco Vice-President has announced. Mr. 
Fortier, who will make his headquarters 
in Baltimore, will work with grower-sup- 
pliers of Canco’s food canning customers 
in the Eastern Seaboard Area by supply- 
ing information on agricultural produc- 
tion problems. The company’s agronomy 
program provides for aid to canners in 
matters pertaining to seed sources, cul- 
tural practices, plant nutrition problems, 
harvesting and the handling of raw 
products. 


LIME JUICE CANNERS IN 
FLORIDA 


Tropical Fruit Growers Association 
plans to establish a lime juice canning 
plant at South Dade, Florida, which will 
operate in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Miami Research Laboratories. 


HOOKS RESIGNS LEAGUE POST 


Homer E. Hooks, Secretary-Manager 
of the Canners League of Florida, will 
resign that post effective July 31, when 
he will become associated with the Lake- 
land Highlands Canning Company of 
Highlands City, as Vice-President. Mr. 
Hooks has been an executive of the Can- 
ners League since its organization in 
December 1947 and reports that he has 
had an extremely pleasant association 
with the League and its members. From 
the beginning the League has been active 
in drawing industry and public attention 
to the amazing progress and contribu- 
tions made by independent Florida citrus 
canners and concentrators by utilizing 
more and more fruit and selling top 
quality Florida citrus products all over 
the world. 


McCARTHY RESIGNS SALAD 
DRESSING ASSOCIATION POST 


Jossph McCarthy, Executive Secretary 
of the Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Manu ‘acturers Association for the past 
year, has resigned and will be succeeded 
by th former Secretary, Joseph Danzan- 
ski until the Association’s Convention, 
to be seld in Chicago, May 11 and 12. 


IN TERNATIONAL PRESERVER 
EXHIBIT 


Th International Preserved Foods 
and | acking Exhibition will be held at 
Parma, Italy, September 8 to 25, 1950. 
Incluccd in the displays will be pre- 
Serve’ fruits and vegetables, meat prod- 
uets, :nd machinery and supplies. 
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EQUIPMENT 


‘REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of | 
CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 
LIMA BEANS 


PEAS a TOMATOES 


BEETS =e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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SALMON INTERESTS SOLD 


Announcement has been made of the 
purchase of the Seattle, Washington sal- 
mon canning and distributing firm of 
P. E. Harris & Co. by a syndicate formed 
by the William R. Staats Co. The new 
concern, which will be headed by Nick 
Bez, as president, will be known as the 
P. E. Harris Co., Inc. The business was 
founded in 1908 by P. E. Harris. Head- 
quarters will be maintained in Seattle, 
with canneries in False Pass and Hawk 
Inlet, Alaska. G. Hamilton Beasley, of 
the William R. Staats Co., will be chair- 
man of the finance committee. 


LIBBY FINANCING 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, who are erect- 
ing a large warehouse and office building 
at North Point and Taylor St., San 
Francisco, California, have disclosed that 
the property will be sold to an insurance 
firm and then leased back on a fixed 
annual rental basis. The new sales build- 
ing in Los Angeles is to be disposed of 
in the same way. This step has been 
taken because of the company’s inability 
to renew leases at prices it felt able to 
pay. 


HOGUE MOVES UP AT 
HAWAIIAN PINE 


Lawrence H. Hogue has been made as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Baron-Gray Division, Honolulu and San 
Francisco. He replaces Mrs. Esther 
Sward, retired. 


A VESSEL WHICH FISHES AND 
LOADS CONTINUOUSLY 


A project involving a vessel which 
fishes and loads continuously has been 
laid before the fishery directorate by 
Thor Kringstad of Langevag near Ale- 
sund, Norway, according to the Febru- 
ary 2 Fiskaren, a Norwegian fishery 
periodical. Mr. Kringstad has recently 
received world patents on his invention. 
It consists of a trawl-like catching device 
towed by 1 or 2 boats and which is ad- 
justable in the water ahead of the vessel 
and is so constructed that the catch is 
carried continuously directly on board 
the vessel by means of a suction ar- 
rangement. Conveyors carry the catch 
to storage rooms and special unloading 
equipment along the vessel’s sides. The 
vessel can operate on the fishing grounds, 
fishing continuously, while lighters or 
other transport vessels lie alongside and 
load, either while it is stopped or under 
way. 

The inventor maintains that his fish- 
ing method, applied to herring, for exam- 
ple, not only will produce greater catches 
than at present, but also will permit 
operations in weather which now hinders 
purse seiners and gill-netters. Large 
losses of gear, which occur when herring 
catches are especially great, also will be 
eliminated. 
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JOAN OF ARC TO THE FORE 


Over the years the Joan of Are Brand 
label design of the Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, Hoopeston, Illinois, has not been 
changed a great deal. The identification 
trademark of the Joan of Are figure was 
placed on the back panel of the label, 
where it is not readily seen by the con- 
sumer. Recently this company decided 
and is now using a trademark of Joan 


of Arc on the face of the label. In the 
new design the trademark figure is cut 
into the vignette but not so much that a 
good display of the product is obscured. 
The Illinois Canning Company officials 
believe that this gives stronger emphasis 
and a quicker identification. Certain re- 
finements were made in the sub-variety 
names. Designing was done by Stecher- 
Traung. 


NEW FISH CANNING 
MACHINERY DEVELOPED IN 
GERMANY 


A mechanical fish canning process 
which reduces canning costs up to 35 
percent has reportedly been developed by 
a Kiel firm, the Karl Hartmann A. G., 
a March 2 American Consular report 
from Bremerhaven states. 

The canning machinery used in the 
process takes open cans. containing 
washed, salted, and cleaned fish, and 
cooks, dehydrates and oil-impregnates 
the fish in the cans. The cooking of the 
fish is done by Infra-red rays rather than 
by steam or smoke. In addition, the 
machines seal, sterilize and label the 
cans. 

The firm believes that the German fish 
canning industry could compete in world 
markets in respect to price as well as 
quality if their new mechanized canning 
process is generally adopted. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
tl. 


MAY 17, 1950—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—37th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 6-8, 1950—Spring Meeting, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Board of 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Dedication of New Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Intcerna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 
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STATISTICS 


1949 PACK OF CANNED MEAT 


A summary of the 1949 pack of canned 
meat processed in “official establish- 
ments,” as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is shown below: 


CANNED MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
PACKED BY OFFICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
DURING 1949 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


while catches of other species were 
smaller than in 1948. Earnings of fish- 
ermen were more than $5,000,000 less 
than in the previous year. 


Canners handled 49,320 tons of mack- 
erel during the year, compared to 54,635 
tons in 1948, making a pack of 919,254 
cases, against 956,222 cases in the previ- 
ous year. Prices paid fishermen were 
reduced for the second half of the year in 
keeping with lower prices for the can- 
ned product. 


was in canned form. 


CONWAY TELLS OF PROGRESS 
IN EUROPE 


Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board of Continental Can Co., addressed 
a luncheon group at the Pacific Union 
Club, San Francisco, California, and told 
his listeners that European can manu- 
facturing and canning operations have 
made rapid progress since the end of the 
war. He returned recently from an in- 
spection tour of Europe and Africa and 
is now touring the United States. Ac- 


eis. 3°83 Imports of fish for the year into Ari- companying him are Kurt Laurin, Jean 

$35 zona and California increased about 15 Petin and Jacques Lefebre, European 

32 percent, with Mexico leading all other business associates engaged in the manu- 

wee” Ofus countries. A considerable part of this facture of tin containers in Sweden and 


France. 


Luncheon Meat .......... 196,960 117,699 314,659 
Canned Hams... 133,211 3,679 136,890 
Corned Beef Hash........ 6,429 60,661 67,090 
Chili Con Carne... 6,503 81,565 88,068 
Vienna Sausage 2,481 55,410 57,891 
Potted & Deviled Meat 
227 34,503 34,730 GAI R | o | N CAS E 
Deviled Ham 182 7,186 7,368 
919 27,718 28,637 
Sliced Dried Beef.......... 309 5,206 5,515 
Liver Products .......00+ 6 3,825 3,831 will 
Meat StewWS 1,009 30,354 31,363 
’ Spaghetti Meat 
> Products 621 35,132 35,753 
Vinegar Pickled 
11,220 19,366 30,586 
All Other Products Con- 
° taining 20% or More 
» sother Products Con- Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
taining Less than 20% 
3,008 99,210 102,218 i 7 
Sy Total all products... 374,261 670,626 1,044,887 ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
; machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
CALIFORNIA FISHERIES nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
: OPERATIONS REPORT present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
A complete report of fisheries opera- ” : 
" tions for California for the calendar for booklet on Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 
year of 1949, along with that of pil- 
a chards for the season August 1, 1949 to 
a] ff February 1, 1950, has been brought out CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
s- by the Department of the Interior Fish 
ind Wildlife Service Branch of Commer- SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
ial Fisheries. The catch of fish during 
year is placed at 1,100 million EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
of pounds, valued at about $70,000,000 to 
nd the fishermen, compared to 850 million 
g- pounds, and $80,000,000 in 1948. The 
large increase in production was due to 
ey ners and dealers paid less for fish. a 8 
n- The catch of pilchards, or sardines, for 
the season of six months, beginning 155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Augus: 1, amounted to 335,572 tons, as 
ar compared to 159,848 tons the previous 
Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . . . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
held for Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
high on 2 y snermen demanding Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . - « UTICA, NW. ¥. 
igher prices per ton, but as it was the Boston Corrugated Box Division . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
‘anned pack amounted to 4,284,410 cases, Holyoke C 
al agains’ 2.648.583 cases for the season of yoke orragate ox Division . . HOLYOKE. MASS. 
1948-4: th Thames River Division . « « « NEW LONDON, CONN. 
ie “4 , there was a pro- Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
as ina of 43,504 tons of fish meal and Gair Bogota Corporation .... , BOGOTA, N. J 
i ’ O' 8 gallons of oil. Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Divisio: . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
_ Calif rnia receipts and pack of tuna Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 
and tu: a-like fishes in 1949 again broke 
sal ill ree rds with 159,660 tons received 
on, tnd a canned pack of 6,528,696 cases. 
ch, [te cach of albacore increased by 16 PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
vereent and that of skipjack, 34 percent, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Interest Centered on Citrus Price Drop And 

Salmon Strength—Other Items Largely Un- 

changed—Corn Drive On—Intended Acre- 

age Corn—Cabbage For Kraut And Snap 
Beans. 


CITRUS—Chief interest in the can- 
ned foods market during the week was 
centered on the citrus and salmon situa- 
tions. With citrus canning coming al- 
most to a halt due to continued high 
prices on raw fruit caused by the de- 
mands of the concentrators and with in- 
terest at both the wholesale and retail 
level at low ebb because of price, some 
canners reduced prices rather sharply. 
One large operator reduced orange juice 
2’s 10 cents to 15 cents and 46 ounce 25 
cents to 37% cents, blended 2’s 7% cents, 
46 ounce 12% cents, while holding grape- 
fruit price at the same levels. Early 
reports showed jobbers little inclined to 
bolt at the reduced prices. For the week 
ended March 25 but 426,643 cases of all 
citrus products were packed in Florida, 
including 182,522 cases of grapefruit 
juice, 78,613 cases of orange juice and 
44,605 cases of blended juice. 


SALMON —In salmon with Reds 
cleaned up and very few Chums, Kings 
and Cohoes in first hands, and a shortage 
of top quality Pinks, the market took on 
a definite tone of strength during the 
week. Tall Pinks and Chums advanced 
50 cents a case to $15.25 and $14.50 re- 
spectively. Continued strength is ex- 
pected in these items since new pack will 
not be available for some time. Ship- 
ments of fancy Copper River Sockeye 
and fancy Chinooks will be available for 
shipment in June but new pack salmon 
from other Alaska districts will not be 
available in appreciable quantity until 
late July, August and early September. 


OTHER ITEMS — Fruits, vegetables 
and other items continue largely un- 
changed from last week. Corn canners 
are busy pushing the spring promotional 
campaign that is hitting every market in 
the country—chain—wholesaler—retailer 
—consumer—this next week with the 
force of an atomic bomb and promises to 
move much corn and improve the posi- 
tion of the one major vegetable in 
trouble today. 


ACREAGE—On April 10 the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics issued pros- 
pective acreage intentions of processors of 
corn, cabbage for kraut and snap beans, 
based on reports received in late March 
and early April. The reports indicate a 
decrease of 22 percent from last year on 
corn, an increase of 12 percent on con- 
tracted acreage for cabbage for kraut, 
and about the same acreage for snap 
beans. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Also during the week Executive Secre- 
tary Harvey Burr issued indicated acre- 
ages for “Canning” corn based on re- 
ports filed in his office. It is interesting 
to compare the two, even though no com- 
parison is in line since the Corn Bureau 
reports are from “canners” only. B.A.E. 
indicates an overall decrease of 22 per- 
cent; in the Western States 20 percent, 
in the Mid-West 26 percent, in the East 
24 percent. Corn Bureau indicates an 
overall decrease of 32 percent, in the 
Western States 33 percent, in the Mid- 
West 30 percent and in the East 21 per- 
cent. The two reports are not as far 
apart as might at first be supposed. The 
Far West is undoubtedly cutting dras- 
tically on canned acreage and increas- 
ing frozen. Chief variance seems to be 
in the Mid-West. At any rate let’s hope 
the Corn Bureau is more nearly correct, 
or that corn canners will revise their 
thinking more along those lines. B.A.E. 
emphasizes that the purpose of their re- 
ports is to assist processors or growers 
to make desirable changes. 


B.A.E. 
follows: 


intentions by State are as 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS: 1950, with comparisons 


Planted Acreage 


1949 1950 1950-—% 
State revised indicated of 1949 
Acres Acres Percent 
11,500 9,200 80 
New Hampshire... 440 350 80 
1,000 800 80 
34,000 24,500 72 
Pennsylvania ....... 14,000 11,200 80 
18,100 12,700 70 
32,300 23,300 72 
69,500 52,200 75 
Michigan. ..........00 2,300 1,600 70 
Wisconsin _............ 105,000 73,500 70 
Minnesota 72,100 67,100 98 
26,500 22,800 86 
Nebraska ............... 3,100 2,300 74 
3,700 8,800 103 
Maryland. .............. 39,000 30,300 78 
700 500 rel 
7,850 6,700 85 
6,700 5,100 76 
Washington ......... 10,700 9,100 85 
12,400 9,300 Th 
Other States’ ...... 10,550 9,400 89 
1 Arkansas, Colorado, Montana, New Jersey, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wyoming. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The acre- 
age of cabbage that kraut packers intend 
to contract for 1950, including the pack- 
ers own plantings is 12 percent more 
than the acreage planted under contract 
in 1949 and 18 percent more than the 
10-year average, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Should these 
early season intentions be carried out, 
the acreage planted under contract for 
the 1950 season would be 11,500 acres, 
compared with 10,250 acres in 1949 and 
9,740 acres for the 1939-48 period. 


Most of the reporting packers usually 
purchase a substantial portion of their 


kraut cabbage requirements on the open 
market in addition to quantities obtained 
from their contracted acreage. At this 
time, information is not available re- 
garding the tonnage kraut packers in- 
tend to purchase on the open market in 
1950. In 1949 the open market acreage 
represented about 45 percent of the total 
planted acreage. In past years this acre- 
age has comprised 42 to 69 percent of the 
total planted, averaging 50 percent for 
years 1939-48, 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS: 1950, with Comparisons 


State 
Planted Acreages 

1949 1950 1950—«; 

revised indicated of 1949 

Acres Acres Percent 
3,350 2,500 Th 
New York...... 26,100 26,100 100 
New Jersey 1,700 1,700 100 
Pennsylvania ....... 4,000 4,000 100 
100 100 100 
Michigan 7,000 7,200 103 
Wisconsin .... 12,500 11,200 90 
Missouri .... 900 750 88 
Delaware 1,500 1,600 107 
Maryland 6,800 6,100 90 
Virginia .... 2,600 2,600 100 
North Carolina... 1,400 1,400 100 
South Carolina..... 500 500 100 
ee 1,600 2,000 125 
Florida ...... 6,500 10,000 154 
Tennessee 3,500 3,500 100 
Mississippi 2,000 2,000 100 
Arkansas 7,800 6,200 79 
Louisiana ............. 1,400 2,500 179 
Oklahoma ............. 2,800 2,200 ri) 
6,000 5,500 92 
Colorado .... ain 1,500 1,400 95 
500 750 150 
Washington. ......... 2,700 2,400 89 
6,800 6,800 100 
California ............. 1,880 1,950 104 
Other States'........ 2,150 2,260 105 


UW. 115,580 115,210 99.7 


1 Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesctz, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Vermont, and Wyoming. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Continues On Turnover Basis—To- 
matoes Unchanged—Peas In Good Shape— 
Demand For Corn Routine—Beans Strong— 
Spinach Holdings Light—Break In Citrus— 
Growing Strength In Fruits—Berry Stocks 
At Vanishing Point—Salmon Firmer— 
Sardines Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 14, 1:50 


THE SITUATION—A price break in 
Florida canned citrus featured the mar- 
ket, canners reducing their schedules to 
meet the competition presented by a cut 
in the concentrated product. In the re 
mainder of the market, however, prices 
ruled steady to firm, with an upward 
tendency in evidence in some California 
canned fruits. Tomatoes were 
the strong side, and peas were showing 4 
better tone. 
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CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
-WESTMINSTER. MD 


BALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITSANOVEGETABLES 
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PLUG THOSE 
PROFIT LEAKS! 


“Profit Leaks” must be plugged these days! “Efficiency 
in your Canning plant” is the only way to meet that ever 
advancing problem of higher costs. The definite problem 
is to eliminate waste products—improve quality— increase 
capacity— lower overhead costs, and be assured of depend- 
able, trouble-free operation. The definite answer is Lang- 
senkamp Equipment ! 


Efficiency assures lower costs— lower costs mean BIGGER 
PROFITS! For more than half a century Langsenkamp has 
met the demands of time with superior canning plant mach- 
inery and equipment—built on efficiency principals. Spec- 
ialized experience has enabled them to incorporate every 
modern improvement— not only that, but to constantly pio- 
neer such improvements. Langsenkamp’s efforts to promote 
“Higher Efficiency in the Canning Plant” can mean a “Plug- 
ging of your Profit Leaks”. It can mean INCREASED PRO- 
FITS FOR YOU! 


As just one example, the Langsenkamp Hot Water Scalder can contri- 
bute materially to your efficiency and PROFITS. Consider these “profit 
leak plugging” points—a few of the many distinct advantages, over steam. 
scalding: 

Eliminates 1/3 water storage -- 1/3 less water to heat. 

Provides uniform scalding. 

Eliminates cutting out of cold or green spots ~ such peels remove as 
readily as ripe portions. 

Retains all pectin on tomatoes -- richer color, higher quality. 

Improves pack of No. 1 tomatoes -- will grade extra fancy. 

Increases volume of pack -- one to two more No. 2 cans obtainable 
per hamper, over that of steam scalder. 

Saves 70% of steam consumption — saving in coal, at present prices 
practically pays for scalder. 

Eliminates undesirable steam from peeling room -- adding to comfort 
and health of peelers - contributes greater efficiency. 


Saves tremendously because conveyor readily lifted from hot water-- 
eliminates loss of many cases of product through season, when filling 
or closing machine is down. 


Saves cleaning time -- easily slushed thoroughly by opening a 24“ door. 
Contributes to sanitation --corners rounded so no accumulation of seeds 
and foreign particles. 

Saves maintenance time -- conveyor lifted easily at end of season for 
thorough cleaning and painting. 

You can’t afford notto take advantage now of Langsenkamp’s speci- 
alized experience -- you can't afford not to “Plug these Profit Leaks” with 
Langsenkamp efficient equipment. There's a unit for your every individual 
purpose designed and built on a proven economy basis. WRITE TODAY! 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Effficcency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND 
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MARKET NEWS 


THE OUTLOOK—Operators continue 
on a turnover basis in buying operations, 
and carlots are the exception rather than 
rule. Most distributors have trimmed 
their canned foods holdings on a selec- 
tive basis, cutting down most sharply on 
those items where the price basis has 
looked none too favorable. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
South was without change during the 
week. Standards in the Tri-States ranged 
$1.20 to $1.25, with an occasional small 
lot at $1.17%. Reports from California 
note continued strength, with standards 
now well established at a range of $1.55 
to $1.60 for 2%s, while choice solid pack 
generally commands $1.75. 


PEAS — Canners’ assortments are 
showing more “sold out” notations and 
the market is in good shape. Buyers here 
are waiting action by Northwest canners 
in naming prices on 1950 packs, upon 
which will rest the outcome of s.a.p. 
orders already booked. Meanwhile, North- 
west canners are offering carryover 
sweets at $1.70 for 3-sieve, $1.40 for 
5-sieve, and $1.55 for ungraded, all 
fancy, with extra standards at $1.35 on 
4-sieve and $1.55-$1.60 on 3-sieve, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CORN—Demand has been rather rou- 
tine this week, with buyers operating 
only for immediate needs. Reports of 
“clean-up” offerings in the Midwest at 
concessions have tended to undermine the 
improved confidence in corn in some 
quarters. 


BEANS—A strong market on green 
and wax beans is reported from the 
South, with offerings light. Meanwhile, 
New York State canners are making ef- 
forts to clear up carrover holdings and 
fancy 2-sieve whole beans were reported 
offering during the week at $2.50 for 
both green and wax. Fancy 3-sieve whole 
green beans were listed at $2.40, with 
wax at $2.30..On extra standards, 5-sieve 
cut beans are available at $1.20 for either 
green or wax, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SPINACH — Buyer holdings of spin- 
ach are running light, and replacements 
are proving difficult, due to the extreme- 
ly short spring pack in the East. Dis- 
tributors hope to eke out their holdings 
until first-hand offerings increase. 


CITRUS — With concentrators taking 
the lead in breaking orange juice prices, 
Florida canners have fallen into line and 
prices were reduced during the week to 
$1.50 on unsweetened 2s and $3.60 for 
46-ounce, with sweetened at $1.371% and 
$3.27%, respectively. Blended juice, 
sweetened, was offered at $1.42% and 
$3.50, with unsweetened at $1.47% and 
$3.50, while grapefruit, unsweetened, 
listed at $1.421% and $3.40, with the 
sweetened product at $1.47% and $3.50. 
Fancy grapefruit segments are quoted at 
a range of $2.00 to $2.05, with choice 
holding at $1.95, all f.o.b. canneries. 
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Plan To Use 


MILLER | 


INSECTICIDES - FERTILIZERS 
We Have What You Need 
DUST and SPRAYS for peas, beans, corn, 


tomatoes and many other crops. 
Mineralized Fertilizers containing 15 
plant food elements for complete feeding. 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF the 


original starter solution and nutritional spray . 


Over 100 specialized products 


MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 
1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Growing 
strength is evidenced in the cling peach 
market on the Coast, and canners are 
talking further advances before new 
pack becomes. available. Competitive 
canners are now listing choice halves at 
$1.95, which is 10 cents over recently- 
asked levels. On standard halves the 
market has firmed to $1.80-$1.85, with 
most canners cleared out on this grade. 
No. 10s are also moving upwards, with 
the market reported well sold-up on most 
grades. Pear holdings in first hands in 
California are also definitely on the short 
side. Scattered offerings of fancy 24s 
are reported at $3.00, with choice at 
$2.75 and standards at $2.50. Canners 
also report 1s well sold up, with fancy at 
$1.85, choice at $1.65, and standards at 
$1.50. With the exception of the canners 
of nationally-known brands, fruit cocktail 
stocks are reported virtually cleared from 
canners’ hands. Small lots of fancy 2%s 
are still to be had in a few quarters at 
$2.90 to $3.00, with choice ranging $2.80- 
$2.85. Some buffet cocktail is also re- 
ported available, at $1.05 on fancy and 
$1.02% on choice, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BERRIES—Reports from the North- 
west are that canners’ holdings of carry- 
over berries are at the vanishing point. 
Some fancy No. 2 blackberries are re- 
ported available at $2.75, while loganber- 
ries are available in a limited way at 
$2.40 for fancy 2s and boysenberries at 
$2.10, f.o.b. canneries. Canners are con- 
servative in accepting s.a.p. bookings for 
the coming season, due to unfavorable 
weather over the winter months and the 
resultant indications of pack curtailment. 


SALMON—The market is taking on a 
firmer appearance, following advances 


THE CANNING TRADE 


by some of the larger packers. Tall pinks 
are now well established at a minimum 
of $15.25 per case for competitive 
brands, with chum talls at $14.50. Trad- 
ers generally look for a higher basis be- 
fore the new pack starts moving, and 
buyers quietly are rounding out their as- 
sortments for the warm weather season, 
when demand normally widens. 


TUNA—With Japanese tuna available 
at $1.50 to $2.00 under the market for 
domestic packs, canners in this country 
are waiting to evaluate the full im- 
pact of the competition presented by 
the foreign packs, which have sold in a 
fair way. Meanwhile, quotations on the 
domestic remain unchanged, with only a 
moderate demand in evidence. 


SARDINES —A strong market pre- 
vails both in Maine and California, with 
offerings light. Distributors are picking 
up supplies as needed, and are inclined 
to wait out the season before operating 
along broader lines for their customary 
summer demands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Slow As Wholesalers Resist Stiffen- 
ing Price Trend—Undertone Of Strength In 
Pink Salmon—Short And Late Pack Of Spin- 
ach Due In Ozarks—Peas Firm—A Little 
Business On Corn—Substantial Business Ex- 
pected On Asparagus When Prices Are 
Named—Tomatoes Unchanged—Citrus Dull. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 13, 1950 


THE MARKET—Business, so far as 
canned foods go in the Chicago market, 
has been quite slow for the last week or 
two in volume moving to the wholesale 
trade, This, of course, is a fairly normal 
situation as we get rather close to the 
start of another crop year, and reports 
are that business at the retail level is 
holding up reasonably well. There is no 
doubt that there is a good deal of resist- 
ance on the part of the wholesale trade 
generally to the somewhat. stiffening 
price picture and that the tendency is to 
be supercautious on all items at the pres- 
ent time. 


SALMON — There is a rather small 
business going on here on salmon, with 
prices more or less unchanged. Tull 
pinks have been advanced to $15.25 by 
many factors, and many others are with- 
drawn. It is believed that purchases of 
tall pinks can still be made at $14.75, 
but only from few directions and in lim- 
ited quantities. The trade, however, is 
not rushing in to buy even in the face of 
rising price level. Tall chums are still 
available at $14.00, while tall cohoes are 
being quoted in a range from $19.00 to 
$21.00, depending entirely on the quality. 
Cohoes are cleaning up rather well, and 
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MARKET NEWS 


all kinds of red salmon are out of the 
picture. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
is a very small business going on on 
spinach out of the Ozark area at the 
present time at prices quite firm at $1.25 
for No. 2, $1.60 to $1.65 for No. 2% and 
around $5.00 to $5.25 for No. 10. New 
pack has not as yet gotten under way, 
but is expected to start in the near fu- 
ture. Outlook for prices out of new pack, 
according to reports from the packing 
area, is that they will approximate those 
of the spot market today. Packers re- 
port that the prospects are for a defi- 
nitely short pack and a late pack of spin- 
ach in this area. Mustard and turnip 
greens in No, 2 tins are continuing to 
be quoted at around 85 cents f.o.b. fac- 
tory, while black eye peas are offered at 
$1.25 for No. 2 fresh and around $1.05 
for No. 300 fresh. There are also a few 
water blackberries reported available at 
prices around $1.80 f.o.b. factory. 


PEAS — The pea market continues 
quite firm, with not a great deal of busi- 
ness going on. Most grades and sizes 
are becoming quite thoroughly cleaned 
up, and generally speaking, the situation 
isin very good shape. No. 2 tins extra 
standard 3 Alaskas are reported to have 
been sold at around $1.35, while stand- 
ard peas in No. 2 tins are almost out of 


the picture, with a few standard 3s in 
No. 2 tins reportedly having been sold at 
around $1.10 f.o.b. factory. 


CORN—There is a little business go- 
ing on on corn, with-prices still operat- 
ing in pretty good range and being more 
or less a matter of individual negotiation 
on each sale. Market generally on No. 
2 tins fancy whole kernel and cream 
style corn is around $1.20 to $1.25 f.o.b. 
factory, with extra standard at around 
$1.05. Some 8 oz. whole kernel, fancy 
quality, is reportedly available at around 
70 cents f.o.b. factory. 


ASPARAGUS—There is a good deal 
of conversation about asparagus and it 
is believed that a fair volume of s.a.p. 
orders have been placed, both for Mid- 
western pack and California merchan- 
dise. There are no prices available yet, 
but it is anticipated that there will be 
quite a substantial business on aspara- 
gus as soon as opening prices are named 
and the merchandise is available. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — The tomato market remains 
more or less unchanged, with No. 2 extra 
standards selling in a range of $1.35 to 
$1.45, and No. 2 standards, where avail- 
able, selling around $1.25, all f.o.b. fac- 
tory. Standards are cleaning up quite 
well, and fancy tomatoes in all sizes are 


out of the picture. 46 oz. tomato juice 
is quite firm at prices ranging from a 
low of about $2.10 on upwards, to $2.25, 
with supplies becoming rather limited on 
really good quality juice. 


CITRUS JUICES —The market re- 
mains very dull and unchanged as to 
price on citrus juices, with 46 oz. orange 
juice, blended juice and grapefruit juice, 
all reportedly available at $3.50 f.o.b. 
factory, while Valencia orange ‘juice is 
quoted at around $3.85. The volume of 
business is very small, mostly being han- 
dled in minimum quantity pickups from 
warehouse stocks in Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Departments Active — Asparagus 
Pack Underway—Spinach Peak Over—Still 
Working On Peach Marketing Order—Citrus 
Prices Reduced—Interest In Tomatoes And 
Products—To Pack Rhubarb—Fish Routine. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 13, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The market is 
largely without change, with firmness 
the outstanding feature. Here and there 


PROCESSING 
MACHINERY FOR I 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Into the designing and engineering of Berlin | ; 
Chapman Food Processing Machinery are re- ‘ 
flected the years of experience of our engine- 
ering staff, personnel and facilities to produce 


Cook Room Equipment — 
Retorts, Continuous Cookers 
and Coolers, Perforated Crates, 
Hoists. 


High Speed Juice Equip- 
ment—Juice Extractors, Juice 
Tanks, Coils, Exhaust Boxes. 


Tomato Processing Machin- 
ery — Soak Tanks, Rotary 
Washers, Scalders, Roller In- 
spection Tables, Peeling 
Tables, Screw Type Extrac- 
tors, Heating Tanks and Coils, 
‘ubular Heaters, and Special 
Machinery necessary for to- 
nato processing. 


Corn Processing Equipment 
Corn Silkers (high speed), 
‘orn Mixers, Double Batch 
‘orn Mixers, and Other 
“quipment necessary for corn 
srocessing. 


Pea Processing Equipment 
Washers, Blanchers, Pick- 
ng Tables, Separators, Grad- 
rs, Regraders, Elevators, and 
\ll Equipment necessary for 
pea processing. 


Be: \in Chap- 
rian Box 


se feontained 
unit built to 
han je any size 
star Jard job. 
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Pulp Tanks 


regular sizes from 
750 to 2000 gal- 
ion capacity. 


ering our full line of food 
processing machinery. 


BERLIN,WISCONSIN 


1950 


equipment to meet our 
customers present day 
operating conditions. 


Now for the first) time a 
real mechanized cook 
room. The new Berlin 
Chapman BOTT Retort 
loader will save hand- 
ling. cooking time, cool- 
ing time, can damage; 
contamination, can stor- 
age space, man-power, 
dollars. 
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MARKET NEWS 


a price is reduced slightly to get action, 
but of late the trend has been in the 
other direction. Orders are averaging a 
little larger than in recent months, and 
are rather more numerous, so shipping de- 
partments of canners are quite active. 
Preparations for the new canning season 
are in full swing, with operations already 
under way on early vegetables. Addi- 
tional rain has fallen throughout much 
of the State, improving the crop outlook 
somewhat. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season did not get under way quite 
as early as seemed likely a short time 
ago, with most operators making their 
initial runs on April 7, or the same date 
as last year. Prices to growers have not 
been settled upon at this writing but 9% 
cents a pound promises to be the rate. 
Opening prices have not made an appear- 
ance, but these are expected to come 
close on the heels of an agreement with 
growers. The 1949 pack continues to 
move off steadily, with buyers convinced 
that new pack will be priced a little 
higher. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
has been moving along at a lively pace, 
but the peak of the season is over. 
Weather conditions have favored this 
crop and quality of the product is re- 
ported as excellent. Prices are without 
change at $1.25 for No. 2s fancy, $1.55 
for No. 24%s and $4.85 for No. 10s. Some 
canners are selling the latter at $5.00. 


FRUITS—tThere do not seem to be 
¢ny weak spots in the California canned 
fruit list and buyers are placing orders 
in the belief that further increases in 
} rice may be expected. A plan to elimi- 
nate surpluses in this year’s cling peach 
crop has reached the point where the 
State Department of Agriculture is 
ready to mail consent forms to growers 
end canners under a marketing order 
embracing the surplus-reducing proposal. 
The size of the anticipated surplus is to 
be determined by surveys and orchard- 
ists will then thin excess fruit from the 
trees. Many growers and canners lost 
money on cling peaches last year because 
the heavy production drove prices down 
below production costs. Apricots are in 
better shape statistically than in recent 
years, with the advantage to canners 
that any fruit carried over will be of 
exceptional quality for its grade. The 
list is largely available, with the excep- 
iion of water and pie fruit in No. 10s. 
Some large canners, however, have no 
more No. 2%s in fancy or choice. Pears 
are getting quite closely cleaned up, with 
little to be located in No. 10s. Fruit 
cocktail is moving off in a steady man- 
ner, with No. 2%s choice generally 
priced at $2.80. 


CITRUS—Prices on citrus juices have 
‘cen reduced by one or two of the larger 
ii.terests to bring them more in keepihg 
with prices on tomato juice and pineap- 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ple juice which have been getting quite 
a strong play. One large concern has 
reduced prices on orange juice, grape- 
fruit juice and blended juice to a com- 
mon level, this being to $1.55 for No. 2s 
and $3.60 for 46-o0z. 


TOMATOES—Rather more interest is 
being shown California tomatoes and to- 
mato products, without any price 
changes. More sales are being made for 
shipment into the Mid-Western territory, 
but this business is rather below the 
expectations of some. Standard No. 2s 
are quite firmly held at $1.35, and No. 
2%s at $1.55-$1.60. More canners are 
now quoting the higher figure than a few 
weeks ago. Tomato paste is moving 
rather more freely at the new price of 
$6.75 for 6-oz., the recent advance having 
served to stimulate interest, rather than 
otherwise .Canners are contracting acre- 
age for the coming season, with $20.00 a 
ton the general price, instead of the 
$22.50 figure of last year. Prices of the 
canned product promise to be about as 
last year, however, canners suggesting 
that increased costs in other directions 
will at least balance the saving in the 
cost of the raw product. 


RHUBARB—Canned rhubarb is _ not 
an especially important item on the West 
Coast, but several canners in the Pacific 
Northwest will make a pack this season, 
with operations to get under way next 
month. Prices on the new pack are: 
8-0z. 95 cents; No. 3038, $1.50; No. 2, 
$1.65, and No. 10, $7.50. These prices are 
for sweetened rhubarb, and canners ask 
for early deliveries. 


FISH—Pacific Coast fish is moving in 
rather a routine manner, with prices 
about as they have been for some time. 
Alaska red 1s tall move at $26.00 when a 
lot can be located and the same can be 
said of Puget Sound sockeye halves at 
$17.00. Pinks and chums are in good 
supply at $14.75 and $14.00, respectively. 


JOINS CONOLON COMPANY 


V. C. Meissner, previously with Meiss- 
ner & Son, Van Wert, Ohio, has joined 
the sales staff of Harry J. Conlon Co., 
Toledo food brokers. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning In Low Gear—Oyster Pro- 
duction Off—Complaints Of Price Cutting 
—U.S.D.A. Market Forecast. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 18, 1950 


SHRIMP—tThe shrimp pack at pres- 
ent in this section is marking-time, be- 
cause no canning is going on, except a 
few that are being canned by some of the 
canneries in Louisiana and Mississippi 
that are canning the small lots their 
boats bring them at the same time that 
they can the oysters; otherwise they 
would not be canning shrimp because 
the quantities the boats bring is not suf- 
ficient to warrant the canneries to oper- 
ate just on shrimp alone. 

Lent being over, the demand for can- 
ned seafood has dwindled down to re- 
placement of inventories on a _ reduced 
scale. 

Prices remain unchanged with 5 oz. 
tins quoted at $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen 
for small; $4.00 to $4.35 for medium; 
$4.50 to $4.75 for large and $4.80 to 
$5.00 for jumbo, f.o.b. cannery. 


A drop in production of 1,211 barrels 
shrimp took place last week over the pre- 
vious week as 3,200 barrels were pro- 
duced last week and 4,411 barrels the 
previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi received 155 barrels shrimp last 
week and 434 barrels the previous one or 
a drop of 279 barrels. The canneries in 
Louisiana and Mississippi are the only 
ones in this section now receiving shrimp 
to can. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 31, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,491 barrels, including 75 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 422 barrels, includ- 
ing 80 barrels for canning; Alabama 64 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 102 bar- 
rels and Texas 1,121 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 283,000 pounds and 
were approximately 464,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,370,930 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The 8 canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi that are now canning shrimp 
reported that 2,397 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending April 1, 1950, which brought the 
pack for the season to 597,850 standard 
cases, as compared with 528,221 stand- 
ard cases packed during the same period 
last season. 

It is interesting to note that large 
quantities of shrimp are being imported 
by us from Mexico. 

Report from the U. S. Custom shows 
that 81,167 pounds shrimp were imported 
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throuzh Laredo and Brownsville, Texas 
the week ending March 30, 1950, and 
488,515 pounds through California and 
Arizona the week ending March 24, 1950. 


OYSTERS—Some complaint has been 
made of price cutting on canned oysters, 
nevertheless the market appears to re- 
main steady at $4.15 per dozen for 4% 
oz. tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

The Alabama canneries have shut 
down and will not can any more oysters 
this season. 

Production of oysters last week fell off 
4,355 barrels from the previous week, 
as 32,705 barrels were produced last 
week and 37,060 barrels the previous 
week. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing March 31, 1950 were: Louisiana 
25,516 barrels, including 23,032 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 6,731 barrels, 
all for canning; Alabama 246 barrels; 
Florida (Apalachicola) 180 barrels and 
Texas 32 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 19,480 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending April 1, 1950 
which brought the pack for the season to 
245,297 standard cases as compared with 
198,557 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


U. S. SEA FOOD MARKET FORE- 
CAST— The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Washington, D. C. has just 
released a forecast on fishery products 
markets for the next three months. 

In its forecast for the second quarter 
of the year, the service said fish probably 
will have to compete during the period 
with a plentiful supply of many other 
foods selling at a relatively low price. 

“Meat for example, is likely to be in a 
situation of good supply, and pork is 
especially likely to be very plentiful and 
low in prices,” the report said. 

In an extensive report giving the mar- 
ket forecast on a great variety of fish 
produced in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
area, which will not be mentioned here, 
the service forecast that fresh shucked 
oysters would have a slackening market; 
canned oysters, some weakness but fairly 
stable wtih moderate demand and moder- 
ate prices; crabs, increasing demand, 
stable prices; soft crabs, relatively good 
market; canned crab meat, moderate 
production, moderate prices; shrimp, 
moderately active market, prices some- 
what weak; canned shrimp, market may 
become firm; fish meal, scrap and fish 
oils, market fairly firm and demand 
activ«. 


RE-NAMES OFFICERS 


V. J. Grassey has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Great Eastern Stores, 
Nort ern New Jersey supermarket chain. 

H. 8. Fliteroft has been re-elected vice 
resilient and treasurer and Miss Elsie 
M. L.uterhahn was returned to the post 
of se. retary. 
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SELLING IS SIMPLE 
(Continued from Page 8) 


addition to quality of product, we want 
to be sure that our package has impulse 
buying attraction. Remember, in most 
of today’s stores, the customer makes her 
own choice. Our label, our package, must 
attract attention in competition with 
some 2000 other grocery items on the 
shelves of the modern self-service store. 
And third, at the retail level, is our prod- 
uct fairly and competitively priced? Is 
the retail pricing structure such that it 
usually sells in multiple units? It’s been 
a proven fact for years that retail prices 
set up at two-for-so-much, or three-for- 
so0-much increase sales from 35 percent 
to as high as 200 percent. 

How do we find out all these things? 
Work — just plain work. We talk to 
wholesalers, to brokers, and yes, to re- 
tailers too. And then when we have these 
facts at hand, our job of sales manage- 
ment is to first determine what they 
mean, and then put into action the re- 
sults of our interpretation. Don’t base 
your decisions on one market, or one 
store, or the judgment of one wholesaler 
or broker, but collect opinions and facts. 
When you have a fair cross section, then, 
and only then, go into action. I over- 
heard a remark the other day that went 
like this . . . “You’ll never win a nickel 
or a pot unless you buy some chips.” So 
let’s decide right here and now that we’re 
going to buy some chips. 


Always in this business of selling, we 
want to be reassured that what we sell 
offers a real service or opportunity to 
our customers. And in the business of 
selling canned foods, we need never be 
backward about asking for store dis- 
plays, wholesaler sales promotion, and 
all the other elements so necessary to 
continued sales growth. I quote from the 
remarks of Mr. Charles Ragland, Presi- 
dent of the USWGA, and President of 
C. B. Ragland Company of Nashville, 
Tennessee: “Our daily current operating 
report shows that canned foods account 
for 25.98 percent of the total profit in 
dry grocery sales. From a profit stand- 
point canned foods outranked beverages, 
desserts, confections, household products, 
paper products, cereals, soaps, cakes, 
crackers, and baking supplies, and dozens 
of others. You can do your customers, 
as well as yourselves a service if you 
point out these facts, and get them to 
exert maximum of merchandising effort 
and emphasis on canned foods, to offset 
low profits and losses on traffic items.” 
We have the three “P’s”, those all-im- 
portant factors — Product, Package and 
Profit. You’re right, we’ve got some- 
thing to sell. 


If you will tackle this job of selling 
as we have outlined it for you today, you 
will have—to use a currently popular 
phrase, a natural Canasta, seven aces 
Look at them ... sales records, sales 
quotas, sales prospects, inactive account 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
RUSSO HEADS C. D. KENNY 


Leo C. Russo, who until recently han- 
dled the buying for the company’s West 
Coast Operations in San Francisco, has 
returned to Baltimore to become Presi- 
dent of the C. D. Kenny Division of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation. 


JOIN BAILEY COMPANY 


George R. Pendergrass and H. K. EIl- 
sensohn have become associated with the 
M. P. Bailey Company, Portland, Oregon 
food brokers, which will provide for bet- 
ter coverage of both the retail and job- 
bing trade. 


HOST TO SUPPLIERS 


Gristede Brothers, Inc., entertained its 
canned foods and other grocery suppliers 
at a reception April 14 as part of the 
ceremonies dedicating the chain’s large 
new warehouse at 1601 Bronxdale Ave- 
nue in New York City. 


NAMED TO SALES POST 


Howard F. Murphy, formerly with the 
import department of Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., and more recently with the 
C. F. Mattlage Sales Co. in New York 
City has been appointed manager of the 
food division of R. U. Delapenha & Co., 
Inc., New York importers and food 
distributors. 


MENDES NAMES OFFICERS 


Jeffrey B. Mendes, president of George 
A. Mendes & Co., pioneer New York food 
brokers, announces appointment of the 
following officers:—Harry C. Faulkner, 
executive vice-president; George E. Pet- 
ley and Harry E. Gill, vice-presidents; 
Samuel J. Aberson, treasurer; and Theo- 
dore J. Groth, secretary. 


JOBBERS MERGE 


Githens, Rexsamer & Co., Philadelphia 
food wholesalers, and H. M. Wagner & 
Co., Ine., Baltimore, have consolidated. 
Both houses specialize in distributing to 
the institutional trade. Both are veteran 
organizations, the first-named now being 
in its 90th year and the Baltimore firm 
celebrating its 70th anniversary during 
1950. 


coverage, broker stimulation, wholesaler 
stimulation, and retail merchandising. 


I want to close by reminding you of an 
old, old story of two salesmen who 
worked for a grocery wholesale house. 
One man used to start out in the morn- 
ing with the thought, “I’ve got something 
to sell!” The other used to hit the street 
with “I’ve got to sell something.” Who 
do you suppose was top man? That’s 
right—the boy who really had something 
to sell. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, Strincuess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 6501.75 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
New 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 sv.........2.60-2.80 
3 sv. 2.40-2.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv. . 1,20-1.25 
No. 10, Std., Cut, 5 sv.........6.00-6.25 
Pa., Fey, Wh., 2-3 sv. ........2.25-2.35 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 4 sv........... 1.80-1.90 
No, 2, Ex. Std., Cut 4 sv...1.40-1.65 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
NORTHWEST 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv., Wh.........2.75-2.80 
2 sv. 2.65-2.70 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 
OzARKS 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2. svinaniaiate 1.25-1.30 
Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 2........ 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gi........... 2.20 
No. 808, 60% 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Wis., No. 303, Tiny ar. .............. 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ -95-1.00 
No. 21%4 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 10/0........ 1.40-1.45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......0. 1.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Sliced, No. 2 1.20 
Paps, BM. B 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
20/0 1.80 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
30-40 ct. 1.65 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced .............. .90-1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.35 
No. 308 ........ 1.15-1.25 
7.25-7.50 
No. 2 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Fey., C.S., Gold, 1.20-1.30 
No. 3038 1.10-1.20 
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Ex. Std., No. 808 -95-1.05 
No. 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
No. 303 -90 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 
1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 1......1.00-1.10 
12 oz. 1,25-1.35 
No, 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 1 -95-1.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
7.00-7.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1 .75 
95-1.00 
No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 2........1.25-1.30 
8 oz. -70 
No. 10 ...6.50-6.75 
1.10 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 308, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
Ex. Std. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.25 
3 sv. 1.30 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.... 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.26 
ALASKAS 
Wo. BOB, B 1.25-1.30 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv......... 1.15-1.20 
1.071%4-1.1214 
No. 308, Std., 3 sv. ........0000 1.00-1.05 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv........... 1.30-1.85 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Std., 2 sv 1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 
No: 10; 2 10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
MIpWEstT, SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std, 3 sv. 1.15 
4 sv. 1.10 
6 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.40 
No. 10, Ungraded ............ 6.00-6.25 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. .-5.75-6.00 
4 sv. 1.10 
Blo, 20, 5.25-5.50 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
5 sv. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 3 BV. cccccoess 1.55-1.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Swezr 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 8, Sa.....1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 1.85-2.15 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
1,10-1.15 
No. 10 3.70-3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2Y........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.50-4.05 
SPINACH 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
1.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1......... 90 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.76 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2 .......... 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
7.00-7.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 wre 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
1.22% 
No. 10 5.50 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02z.. 
FRUITS 
APPLES 


N. W., No. 10, Sh. 


APPLE SAUCE 


1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 308........1.2814-1.25 
No. 2 1.33-1.40 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Choice, No. 2% 2.35-2.50 

‘o. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 10 7.00-7.15 

Unpeeled halves, No. 2.70 

Whole Peeled, No. 2% 2.70 

BLACKBERRIES 
Ozarks, Water Pack, No. 2 ........1.80 
CHERRIES 

2.30-2.50 
No. 10 12.50-13.00 

Be. BUG, 3.15 
Choice No. 2.95-3.00 
2.70 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 10.60 

2.80-2.85 
No. 10 10.20 

PEACHES 

Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.10-2.20 

No. 10 8.26-8.40 


No. 10 7.50-7,1 
1,851.95 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 24..8.00-3.25 
Choice, No. 2.80-2.95 
No. 10 9.40 
2.40-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2%, SL.......3.00 
No. 2.65 
No. Flat 1.35 
Chunks, No. 2 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.35 
No. 10 11.60 
Corl, 2.40 


1,25 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.85 
No. 2 2.52% 
No. 1, Flat 1.27% 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 


46 oz. 
“ITRUS, BLENDED 
1.421%4-1.47 
46 oz. 3.3714-8.50 
No. 10 7.25 
Calif. Fey. NO. 1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 3.15-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
7.00-7.25 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
B 1'30-1. ‘40 
46 oz. 3.003.385 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2° 1.35 
46 oz. 8.25 
6.50 
TOMATO 
NN. Faye, NO. 2 1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4,25-4.56 
Tri-State, No. 2 .00-1.10 
46 oz. 
Mid-West, Feoy., 6 02. 
12 oz. 
No. 2 0 
46 oz. 10-2.45 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 ........ 1.0214-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 496 OB. 4.15-4.25 
SALMON—Pasr Cass 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Med. Red., No. 1 T.......... 20.50-21.00 


14’s, Flat ..... 9.00 

Sockeye, Ys 00-17.00 
SARDINES—PEr 

Maine, Oil keyless............ 8.0()-8.50 


Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce . 


TUNA—Per CasE 


Fey., White, 48/34’ ....... 16.00-16.50 
Grated 
Fey., Light meat 14'S... 13.50 
14's 
Std. 12.50 
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No. 1, Flat 1.32% 

1.50 

126,00 

No. 1 T, Nate 
SHRIMP 
7 
Medium 
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